CHAPTER III

feel any joys and griefs than those that touch him
nearly, nor know other ambitions than to please
him, nor other pleasures than to obey him, nor
other concern than to deserve his affection. You
ought, in a word, to have no mood nor inclination;
your soul should lose itself in his/'

Her father's foresight fixed a rule of life which
unfortunately could not be put into practice; the
king's and queen's intimacy remained physical
rather than moral. Marie never succeeded in really
understanding the character of Louis XV; no
lasting bond of trust was formed between them;
intellectual contact did not kindle any sparks of
common sympathy. With no-one to advise her
and bound by gratitude to the Due de Bourbon
and Mme de Prie, hostile to Fleury, the queen
made a dangerous error from the very first months
of her coming to Versailles. She committed the
fault of meddling in affairs of State, in spite of the
wise advice of King Stanislaus.

The former tutor of Louis XV, and high in his
esteem and confidence, Fleury watched the state
directed, leaving to the Duke the title of Prime
Minister; his former experience toned down the
impulsive reactions of a prince of the blood who
was too young and too quick to anger. Fearing
the harm of a friendship between the sovereign
and the Due de Bourbon, he was present at all
their interviews, having adopted the practice of
making his way into the study half an hour before
the minister and being present at consultations and
at work. If he gave him a certain amount of